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side ways on his bewildered-looking head, he formed, for 
the moment, the most perfect picture of complacency and 
rakish pride that ever fell to my lot to laugh at. His en- 
joyments were, however, soon interrupted by the renewed 
inquiry — 

"But, Shemus, agrah, you didn't tell us what happened 
the boys afther. How did they got off, avich ?" 

"Why, then/' answered he, " they got off as all bould 
men in the world get off; for good courage always brings 
good luck along -with.it, as yeerselves "ill lind out yit, ne- 
ver fear. Not one more nor six of them, besides the cap- 
tain, was ever swore against, an' they .managed to make 
off to him, where they're all safe to this blessed day, 
barrm 1 two of them that was shot, and one o* them 
dhrowned a year or tvro ago. But, saints above, what's 
this ?" exclaimed he, springing from his seat in utter dis- 
may, followed by the whole assembly, as a ragged little 
boy rushed in, and by the contortions of his body and 
countenance seemed to warn us of some dreadful dan- 
ger, for which his tongue could not find utterance. 

'* Aw, aw, aw I" gasped the terrified, creature, convulsed 
with his exertions, as the tinker rushed forward to seize 
him, and was checked by his sister, the servant of the 
house, throwing herself in his way, with, 

f( Oh ! sure you wouldn't hurt the poor afflicted cra- 
thur, that's that way from the cradle j he stutters, Sir, he 
stutters. What is it, Paudh, avich; take time and tell 

The appearance of the whole group was highly ludi- 
crous, eagerly and vainly watching for the tidings which 
the boy found it utterly impossible to articulate. At last 
the tinker roared out, 

"Sing it you brat ;* v and the' boy availing himself of that 
well-known specific to his impediment, chanted forth in 
admirable style, 
'" The ganger is coming," 

The effect was electric. In a moment the whole house 
was full of the half naked workmen ; each questioning 
the little informant as to the number, &c., of the enemy, 
which on discovering to be smaller than is usually sent 
out on such expeditions, they determined to face, and if 
possible compel them to retreat The safety of all de- 
pended on this movement, which, however, could be only 
managed by stratagem, as almost the only weapon of 
worth amongst us was my gun, on which they did not 
seem much to rely, and w-hicfi, at any rate, could be of but 
little avail against our well-armed opponents. We at 
once proceeded out on the sidethe enemy approached. A 
rude sort of ditch Jay in their advance, and in the cover 
of that we were all drawn up, and the necessary direc- 
tions given. The moon was pretty bright, and we could, 
see them stealthily, approaching, ignorant of our discovery 
of their intentions ; their number was so small as almost 
to invite more decisive operations ; for a moment that 
counsel was entertained, but, to my ineffable satisfaction, 
was abandoned, and the original one adhered to, in time 
enough to save some of our number from the gallows, and 
more from the bayonet. They were already within a few 
yards of the ditch, utterly unsuspecting its hostile con- 
tents, when a wild yell of defiance running along our 
line arrested their further progress, and was answered by 
a harmless volley over our heads from the whole detach*' 
ment; and then they wavered, and fulfilled my wishes at 
least, by a speedy retreat. At length, after seeing them/ 
as we thought, fairly out of the 'neighbourhood,'.. we : ven- 
tured from our concealment; and having enjoyed some 
hearty laughs at the expense of the disappointed excise- 
men, were about to return, when the quick eye of the 
tinker caught an object moving rather suspiciously in our 
direction. A hasty examination followed, and then the 
.universally expressed opinion, that the soldiers had re- 
turned to the attack, most probably with such a reinforce- 
ment as It would be in vain to contend with. Retreat 
was the only measure proposed, and was acceded to by 
all but the distiller, who opposed it with prayers and en- 
treaties, that we ■ -shouldn't leave him to the mercy of the 
soldiers, after his decent treatment, and suggesting the 

possibility of " Mr. shooting the straggler bey ant, 

bad fortune to him i" 

Had he proposed to me to blow out my own brains I 



could not have been more astounded, and my too evident 
reluctance made him instantly change his ground. 

" Oh, Shemus, agrah ! take the gun you, and shoot, for 
the boy is timid you see." 

c< Me shoot/' shrieked the tinker; " what do I know 
about yeer guns an' things, or any but this; an' by this an' 
by that, I'll drive it into the coward's skull if he doesn't ; 
so shoot this minit, or" — at the same time brandishing his 
hammer over my head, ready to perform his horrid reso- 
lution if I persisted in my disobedience. The full misery 
of my situation presented itself to my awakened senses; 
now for the first time the consequences of what I had 
looked on as a frolic began to assume a serious character, 
and the alternative of dying or murdering seemed inevita- 
ble. I looked round for assistance — there was none ; all 
gave a tacit consent to the motion, or shunned interfer- 
ence. Habitually indifferent whether I lived or died, I 
looked up almost for mercy to the tinker, and his grim 
eye glared on me full of decision, and the murderous ham- 
mer was poised ready for the descent* I grasped the gun 
nervously, and presented it. Had I attempted an aim I 
had most assuredly failed, such was my trepidation ; but 
the random shot succeeded. I did not, I could not see 
my success, for I fell back half senseless on the ditch; but 
the unearthly groan that followed, and the glad shout of 
my comrades told zne that I had saved my life, and was 
now— a murderer. They all rushed simultaneously for- 
ward to take advantage of the panic which they supposed 
one death would strike in the hearts of their opponents, 
and I was alone. I cannot exactly understand now, why 
the mere act of charitably sending a fellow creature 
out of this, dirty world, should excite such misery in any 
man's mind ; but that may be the effect of habit; for no- 
thing is more certain, than that in that moment of lone- 
liness I underwent pangs which it would be madness to 
attempt describing: All bodily sense left me; confused 
recollections of the comparative innocence and respecta- 
bility of my past life, were placed in. horrible contrast with 
the present and the future; and all these were heightened 
by the loud laugh of joy that echoed in my ears from my 
ravage companions when they had reached their murdered 
victim. It. awakened me to a deeper sense of my guilt, 
and the cup was full when that laugh subsided from ex- 
haustion, and the wild cries of the tinker broke on raj 
ear, that but too well recognised them. Gracious heaven ! 
thought I, have I done a deed that even that wretch can 
mourn—this was too much : I reloaded my gun, and was 
about to finish my wretchedness, when the return of some 
of the party prevented me. The laugh was renewed, and 
they seemed very devils. 

" You did it, Sir, you did it !" exclaimed one fellow, 
amid the convulsions of laughter. <* You dhruv the ball 
through an* through him." 

'" Who I who P I shrieked, recovering the power of 
speech with an almost herculean effort, and the laugh ros€ 
louder than ever as I was answered, 
" Shemus the tinker's jack ass." 



C ONTENT— A P AST OKAL. 

O'er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, and bare, 

As wilder'd and wearied I roam ; 
A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair, 

And leads me o'er lawns to her home. 
Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had crown' d .; 

Green rushes were strew'd on her floor ; 
Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 

And decked the sod-seats at her door. 

We sat ourselves down to a cooling repast- 
Fresh fruits 1 and she cull'd me the best; 

Whilst thrown from my guard, by some glances she cast, 
Love slily stole into my breast. 

I told my soft wishes : she sweetly replied, 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine !) 

I've rich ones rejected, and great ones denied, 
Yet take me fond shepherd^Fm thine. 

Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 
So simple— jet sweet were her charms •■ 
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I kissed the ripe roses that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together, we tend a few sheep, 
And if, on the banks by the stream, 

Reciined on her bosom I sink into sleep, 
Her image stilJ softens my dream. 

Together we range o'er the slow-rising hills, 

Delighted w ith pastoral views ; 
Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 

And mark out new themes for my muse. 
To pomp or proud title she ne'er did aspire, 

The damsel's of humble descent; 
The Cottager, Peace, is well known for her sire, 

And shepherds have named her Content. 



M. H. 



THE COMMON SEAL OR SEA-CALF. 

(PHOCA VITtJLINA.) 

The seal is often seen on our shores, and frequents the 
estuaries of rivers. When full grown it commonly varies 
in size from five to ux feet in length, and is found with 
some variety in every quarter of the globe. It is covered 
with a short glossy fur, of a dark brown colour, sometimes 
spotted. Formerly their skins were kept in houses as pre- 
ventatives against the effects of thunder and lightning. 




The fore-legs of this animal are very short in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, and the front parts have a 
considerable resemblance to those of land animals, but 
the hinder part narrows off like a fish. The hind legs are 
nearly united to the body, and He backwards, like fins, on 
each side of the tail. The feet are webbed, and on each 
foot are five toes furnished with sharp claws, which ena- 
ble the animal to climb the rocks, on which it is often 
seen to bask. On those occasions the seals have always a 
sentinel awake for fear of surprise. If alarmed, they swim 
with great strength and swiftness. 

Lively and gentle in its manner, it is easily tamed, it 
seems even to feel affection, and is fond of the society of 
men. Of its attachment several remarkable instances are 
recorded, perhaps none of these more striking than the 
following, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Porta- 
ferry, county of Down, in the spring of 1822. 

One fine morning, a farmer walking along the shore, 
near the bay of Strangford, observed a young seal lying 
in a grass plot. It was soon secured, as it made no effort 
to get away, and he carried it borne, put it into a barn, 
and fed it on new milk. During the day it appeared 
quite contented, but at night it expressed its uneasiness 
by frightful screams. 

The humane farmer, anxious to restore the animal to 
its natural element and friends, took a boat and carried it 
out to that part of the bay where seals were known to re- 
sort, about one mile from the place where it had been 
taken ; and on putting it into the water, it immediately 
disappeared. Early on the following morning the same 
seal was observed within a few yards of the barn where it 
had been lodged. It again suffered itself to be taken and 
conducted to its former quarters, apparently well pleased 
with the attentions of its host. It now seemed more con- 
tented than on its former visit, as it wa3 less noisy at 



night — it was again supplied with its former food — new 
milk. 

The farmer not relishing the visits of such a strange 
pet, after a few days gave it away to a gentleman in Porta- 
ferry, who kept it alternately in a house and garden. It 
became familiar and followed him like a dog, and made 
its way through the dust with evident difficulty from the 
shortness of its legs, It died suddenly at the end of a few- 
weeks. 

Belfast W. W. 



ON SOME OF THE WATER BIRDS FRE- 
QUENTING BELFAST LOUGH. 

BY JAMES D. MARSHALL, ESQ., M. D. 

The number of water birds which either constantlv 
reside on the shores of our extensive bay, or resort to it 
at certain seasons of the year, is probably as large as in 
any other harbour in Great Britain or Ireland. Of one 
hundred and forty-three species mentioned as having 
been found at any period, in any part of the British is- 
lands, there are eighty-three species which have been 
found in our harbour. Many of these are residenters, but 
the greater number are met with at the periods of their 
respective migrations northward and southward. Our 
harbour is not only extensive, but well sheltered ; and on 
its shores, and the long ranges of banks which at low wa- 
ter are exposed, the Grallatores, or waders, find an am- 
ple supply of their respective foods j while in the deep 
waters the Natatores, or swimmers, are never at a loss 
for small fish of various descriptions, which constitute 
their principal mode of subsistence. 

In the autumnal months our lough is annually visited 
by immense flocks of wild geese, Brent geese, wigeon, and 
others ot the Natatores, which having completed the pro- 
cess of incubation in the Arctic regions, seek a milder cli- 
mate for spending the winter. Directed by their instinc- 
tive knowledge, they leave their summer haunts, and in 
innumerable crowds seek a southern residence. Arriving 
at the northern coast of our island, they separate into 
smaller flocks ; and some pursue their way into Larne, 
Belfast, and Strangford loughs, while others go further 
iouth, and find in the bays of Killough, CarJingford, 
Dublin, Cork, &c, situations equally desirable, where they 
remain till March or April, when they again desert our 
shores for the wild, uninhabited districts near the pole. 

Among the Grallatores, or waders, which are met with 
'n Belfast lough, the 




COMMON HERON— (Ardea CinereaJ 

may be mentioned, as one of the most conspicuous. To 
enter into any description of its plnmnge would be quite 
superfluous, as it is a bird almost universally well known. 
By the lower orders it is most frequently denominated 
crane, altnough the latter is a totally different species 
now extinct in Britain. 

There is no bird better entitled " to claim the protec- 



